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of his services to the Museum should be placed 
on their records : 

" The Trustees accept the resignation of William 
P. P. Longfellow very unwillingly. Mr. Long- 
fellow was made a Trustee in the year 1883, and 
from that time until now has been a devoted mem- 
ber of the Board. He was a member of the 
committee on the Museum from his election in 
1 883 until 1 906, when he declined reappointment. 
Those who served with him on that committee 
testify to the great value of his services. His 
judgment was excellent, not only on the question 
of acquisitions, but also upon questions of adminis- 
tration and policy. He was a conservative force 
in the committee, but a force which was never in 
the way of progress. In accepting Mr. Longfellow *s 
resignation the Trustees wish to express their sincere 
appreciation and gratitude." 

Okakura-Kakuzo 
Francis Bartlett 

Okakura-Kakuzo, Curator of the Chinese and 
Japanese Department, died at his home in Izura 
Otsumachi, Japan, on September 2 last. 

Francis Bartlett, Trustee and munificent bene- 
factor of the Museum, died on September 23 last. 

The action of the Trustees will be reported in 
the following number of the Bulletin. 




Iron Sword Guard, Akasaka School 
Japanese, Early Seventeenth Century 

A New Acquisition of Japanese Sword 
Guards 

THE Chikami Collection of Japanese sword 
guards recently acquired is a very notable 
addition to the sword furniture belonging to the 



Museum. Merely as a reflection of the knowledge 
and discrimination of a Japanese collector, it is 
interesting, though its impoitance lies in the extent 
to which it illustrates the art of the tsuba-maker 
and supplements the material we already have. 

According to the critical descriptions made by 
Mr. Okabe-Kakuya, which accompany the collec- 
tion, a relatively large number of the guards is of 
primary importance. More than half of these are 
specimens of the work produced in the seventeenth 
century, and the remainder, though of later date, 
show the continuity of the early tradition in spite 
of changes in taste. They add several important 
names to the list of the artists hitherto represented 
in the Museum collection, and greatly extend and 
stiengthen the representation in the various renowned 
schools. There are many early specimens of the 
Awa, the Goto, the Higo, the Hoan, and the 
Kaga Schools ; but especially are there important 
guards of the Umetada, the Kaneiye, the Miochin, 
and the Akasaka Schools. Twenty-two specimens 
are ascribed to the Umetada artists and four fine 
guards illustrate the work of the early Kaneiye. 
In the list of the Miochin is the great name of 
Nobuiye. The " very rare and excellent " guard, 
as Mr. Okabe calls it (of which a plate appears 
above), is a superb example of the work of an 
early Akasaka artist. 

In addition to the guards of the first importance 
there are five times as many in the collection to 
draw on for illustrations of the development of the 
tsuba and the art of the tsuba- maker. The 
material for this purpose in the Bigelow and the 
Weld Collections is very rich ; by the acquisition 
of the Chikami Collection it is increased two-fold 
and very greatly extended in the direction of varieties 
of technique and design. Within a few months 
the Department hopes to place all of this material 
at the service of students. A selection from the 
more important guards of the newly acquired 
collection is on exhibition in Japanese Reserve 11. 

F. S. K. 

Artist and Subject 

EACH successive visit to the familiar picture 
galleries and print collections abroad quickens 
anew and deepens one overwhelming sensation, 
the feeling of the immensity of art. A mysterious 
force, a passion which throughout the ages has 
impelled some elect among men to give utterance 
to their creative yearnings, has accumulated for 
our delight an heirloom of art almost unthinkably 
vast and of myriad forms, each unit the result of 
an evolution more or less protracted, each the pos- 
sible basis of enticing, fascinating research. Here 
are opportunities for comparing productions of an 
artist at different periods of his life, for studying 
into the methods by which colors are made to shine 
and glow. We shall find one artist whose pictorial 
idea was born full-fledged, Minerva-like; another, — 
Bocklin comes to mind as an illustration, — with 
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enthusiasm far from cooled by one interpretation of 
a pet theme, the Schloss am Meer or Todteninsel, 
for instance, once more takes up the subject as new 
possibilities occur to him and paints it again with 
modifications of lighting, with changes more or less 
material, in the endeavor to approach more closely 
to an elusive ideal. The same happens when 
Forain becomes thoroughly interested in one of his 
lithographic problems of black and white. There 
are five or six versions on record, of the Cabinet 
particulier, and of a woman at her ablutions, not 
to mention others, each differing somewhat in pose, 
arrangement, and little matters of light and shade. 
Another artist, — say Durer in his engraving of Adam 
and Eve, — once he has decided on a composition, 
settled its lines, its lighting and values, carries in his 
mind so accurate a picture of the print that is to be, 
that he can entirely finish — without later re- 
touches — a portion of the nude bodies and por- 
tions of the background and afterwards add, and 
at once carry to completion, the parts then left 
blank upon the copper. Rembrandt will some- 
times jot down an idea in a few sketchy but won- 
derfully expressive lines, at other times working and 
working on his etched plates until he has tor- 
mented the metal into submission to his will, with 
instances not wanting of his unsuccessful strivings 
to realize an evanescent vision. 

We see a Poussin, and a Claude Lorrain, follow 
the established custom of accepting from nature the 
elements of landscape and transposing them into 
creations of their own, into ideal compositions en- 
dowed with grandeur and many charms. Again, 
worlds removed from these in the manner of their 
appeal to us, are the plain transcriptions of nature 
of a van Goyen, a Millet, or the rare poems of alpine 
beauty by Segantini. These latter men also trans- 
pose nature each according to his artistic bent. In 
fact no truly original creation can be other than a 
transposition of nature, the difference being only 
in extent of that unconscious drifting from strict 
realism into idealistic realms, from actual fact into 
poetic fancy, growing more and more vague and at 
last unreal and unconvincing. Meryon departs 
very little indeed from realism in his Paris etchings, 
even when, after making a carefully accurate 
sketch of the surroundings of Notre Dame, as seen 
from the banks of the Seine, he inserts the church 
such as it appears from a much higher level, an act 
of composite naturalism — if the term be permissi- 
ble — which restores to the great church its inspiring 
impressiveness, an act which reveals the sensitive, 
poetic nature of the famous French etcher. In like 
manner, by means of slight exaggeration of essential 
or salient features, has many a gifted portraitist, past 
and present, emphasized the characteristics of his 
sitter. 

Turner also lifts the ruins of Raglan Castle 
from their actual site, and in thus shifting them he 
gives us one of the loveliest plates of his Liber 
Studiorum. Nor is this an isolated instance : there 
is in the Bullard collection of the Liber a pencil 



sketch of London from Greenwich, giving the 
actual view, with the observatory towers and a 
small part of the building only peeping out from 
amidst the trees. In the print the big edifice 
rises stately, the towers overtopping the distance, 
and the trees are used as an effective curtain for 
the elements of the foreground. In his rendering 
of Bolton Abbey Turner magnifies the gentle hills 
behind it into mountainous proportions and Der- 
wentwater becomes a scene of magnificent heights 
and distances, while Ehrenbreitstein towers, a huge 
eyrie, on the crest of precipitous cliffs. In the paint- 
ing newly acquired the Rhine assumes the breadth 
of the Amazon and the fall becomes a cataract. 
Many other such modifications of actual fact might 
be cited, disturbing, no doubt, to the lover of photo- 
graphic accuracy, yet they are nothing but the half 
unconscious play of a powerful imagination fired 
by the beauties extant and by inherent possibilities 
discerned and forthwith brought into existence ; 
not a presentation of nature such as he saw it, but 
as it impressed him — an interpretation of nature. 

Constable likewise interprets nature, but with 
much less license. Far from seeking new subjects 
in Italy, France, the Rhine, the Alps and the sea- 
coast, lowlands and highlands of Britain, like his 
illustrious fellow artist, he rests content with the 
charms of his native countryside. Spring and early 
summer, the time of the fresh green, and nature in 
fickle mood, between tears and laughter, are the 
themes he loves, and he finds in their problems 
plentiful occupation for a busy lifetime. Careless 
of accepted theories as to the " paintable," he 
painted nature just where it appealed to him and 
just as he saw it, without pose or powder, much to 
the indignation and amazement of hidebound 
critics. 

Dissimilar as the two masters are, they certainly 
had in common that very artistic trait (failing, shall 
we call it?) that they always found something 
more to do, some finishing touch to add in their 
compositions. Turner is known to have totally 
modified canvases in the exhibition room, at the 
last possible moment — varnishing day. Both 
Turner in his Liber Studiorum and Constable in 
his English Landscape* have left us famous series 
of mezzotints. Neither series can be truly appre- 
ciated unless seen in early, preferably in proof, im- 
pressions, — the Turner plates, because of a multitude 
of little high lights added in their progress to ab- 
solute completion to make them " sparkle,** as the 
artist said ; the Constable plates for this very good 
reason that most of them were badly worn when 
they reached the stage of publication. 

Whatever their standing as painters, when we 
come to engraving Turner had the priceless advan- 
tage of familiarity with this medium. Himself a mez- 
zotint engraver of great skill, he knew quite accurately 
what to expect of his engravers and his " touched 



* Various subjects of Landscape, characteristic of English scenery 
from pictures painted by John Constable, R. A. Engraved by David 
Lucas. 
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proofs" (with corrections for their guidance) 
always show one definite aim. These corrections 
count and Turner saw to it that they were carried 
out as directed. Constable, though very ably 
interpreted by his engraver, David Lucas, reveals 
his lack of assurance — due largely, no doubt, to 
lack of technical knowledge of mezzotinting. He 
could not guide his engraver with Turner-like firmness 
and is seen — in the splendid collection of proofs 
at Cambridge* — changing back and forth in more 
than one instance. Now each change meant new 
proofs and additional wear to the rather unenduring 
plates of Lucas, and though many indications of 
changes desired by the artist were not carried out 
by the engraver — a thing quite rare in Turner's 
proofs — many plates reached completion in an 
overworked and worn condition. E. H. R. 

Nofe. — Thanks to the magnificent bequest of Francis 
Bullard, the Print Department will shortly be in a position 
to offer visitors an unrivalled opportunity for the study oj 
Turner prints and likewise many fine, early impressions oj 
the Lucas mezzotints after Constable. 



Exhibition of Engravings by Early 
Italian Masters 

THE exhibition of over one hundred and fifty 
engravings by Early Italian Masters, which was 
opened on September I 7, will remain on view 
in the galleries of the Print Department until 
November 23. 

The earliest prints shown are by anonymous 
Florentine engravers; (Circa 1470), among them 
a number from the series of '* Prophets " and 
44 Sibyls," together with a group of the so-called 
44 Tarrochi Cards "-— of Ferrarese origin, and like- 
wise of great rarity. 

Thirteen important prints have been lent by the 
Estate of the late Francis Bullard ; from the col- 
lection of the Fogg Art Museum there are twenty- 
two pieces, among them 44 The Assumption of the 
Virgin/' the largest and most important contempo- 
rary engraving after Botticelli (at one time attributed 
to the master himself), and one of the two impres- 
sions shown of " The Combat of Naked Men," 
by Antonio Pollaiuolo (1426 1498), the only 
plate engraved by him. 

The complete engraved work of Andrea 
Mantegna (1 42 I 1 506), seven subjects, all from 
the Museum Collection, with duplicate impressions 
of 4< The Entombment " and <4 The Battle of the 
Sea Gods," together with a representative group 
of prints after his designs and engraved in his 
manner, are also exhibited. 

More than twenty engravers are represented and 
the collection illustrates the history of engraving in 
Italy, from the beginnings up to and including the 
work of Marcantonio and his School. 

Of especial interest in connection with this exhi- 
bition is the article in The Print Collector's Quar- 
terly for October on 44 Marcantonio Raimondi " 

* Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambiidgr, England. 



(22 illustrations) by Arthur M. Hind of the 
Department of Prints and Drawings, British Mu- 
seum, wherein the author continues the study of 
Italian engravings which he commenced in the 
Quarterly of October,J91 2. 

Other articles are " Whistler's Lithographs " 
( 1 8 illustrations), by Thomas R. Way ; " The 
Division of Prints of the Library of Congress," 
by Arthur Jeffrey Parsons, Chief of the Depart- 
ment (12 illustrations); and " Charles Meryon, 
Poet," by William Aspenwall Bradley (I 1 illus- 
trations), supplementing his article on " Meryon 
and Baudelaire," which appeared in The Print 
Collectors Quarterly for December, 1911. 




Alabaster Vase 
Egyptian, Dynasty I, 3300 B.C. 

Found at Abydos, 1913, and presented to the 
Museum by the Egypt Exploration Fund 

Lectures and Conferences, 1913-1914 

Observation of Paintings. Saturdays at 10.30. 
Ten exercises, beginning October 18. Fee, $5. 
Miss Alicia M. Keyes. 

The course does not deal directly with the 
history of painting or the criticism of paintings ; 
the aim is rather to train students in the observa- 
tion of pictures and thus to cultivate their power 
of appreciation. The course is intended primarily 
for school teachers. As the number is limited to 
twenty, early application is advisable. 

A rt in Objects of Everyday Use. Saturdays 
at II. Fifteen lectures, beginning January 24. 
Fee $5 (special rate for teachers, $1). Mr. 
Huger Elliott. 



